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L IKE THE Greek monster Hydra, 
the Reagan administration's Iran- 
contra debacle has produced nu- 
merous talking heads, each prom- 
ising to tell the “real story" of what hap- 
pened. Two of the latest are Constantine C, 
Menges’ Inside the National Security Coun- 
cil: The True Story of the Making and Un- 
making of Reagan 's Foreign Policy and Sam- 
uel Segev's The Iranian Triangle: The Un- 
told Story of Israel's Role in the Iran-Contra 
Affair . 

Menges, a special assistant to the pres- 
ident for national security affairs from 1983 
through 1986, describes the infighting that 
plagued the Reagan administration's nation- 
al security apparatus. Bitter battles were 
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fought over Central America, the Middle 
East, counterterrorism, the Caribbean and 
Africa. But this is not exactly new. Ever 
since the Nixon era, such internal warfare, 
pitting the National Security Council against 
the State Department, has become the 
norm as each of those power centers strove 
to control foreign policy. Yet the severity of 
the acrimony, pettiness and backstabbing at 
the highest levels of the U.S. government as 
described by Menges is astounding. Men- 
ges' tale is made even more extraordinary 
by its revelations — I dare say unintended — 
about the seeming paranoia, egomania and 
naivete of a senior Reagan administration 
official, Menges himself. 

Menges portrays Secretary of State 
George Shultz as a rather unlikely Darth 
Vader, ruthlessly scheming to sabatoge the 
president > foreign policy. Shultz’s chica- 
nery reaches new depths when he goesfto 
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the length of excluding Menges from key 
meetings. 

Menges is assiduous in painting himself as 
the lone defender of Reagan on . the national 
security staff, arrayed against a grand con- 
spiracy determined to stifle Menges at ev- 
ery opportunity— Democrats, the media, 
even Robert McFarlane and John Poindex- 
ter. If only Menges could get to the pres- 
ident to warn him of the plot to conceal in- 
formation from him, there would have been 
no problems. Indeed, Menges believes that 
the Iran-contra affair would never have hap- 
pened if the president had received a per- 
sonal letter from him in 1985— in which he 
says he outlined the "breakdown of the NSC 
decision-making process" caused by the 
State Department. Alas, he says, that letter, 
though edited and blessed by Director of 
Central Intelligence William Casey (Men- 
ges’ hero}, was blocked. That Menges ac- 


tually believes the Iran-contra affair to be 
caused by the State Department, rather 
than a contemptuous disregard for the law 
by top administration officials, including 
Casey, is indicative of his book’s problems. 

O NE OF the lingering mysteries in 
the Iran-contra affair is the pre- 
cise nature of Israel's role, which 
has never been thoroughly inves- 
tigated— publicly at least— by the U.S. or 
Israeli governments. What was the exact 
nature of Israeli actions? What was said or 
promised to Iranian officials by Israeli and 
American . officials in 1985 in clandestine 
meetings in Europe? What were the covert 
operations planned by Israeli counterterror- 
ism official Amiram Nir (who recently died 
in a plane crash in Mexico) and Oliver 
North? 

With The Iranian Triangle, Segev, a re- 
spected columnist for the Israeli newspaper, 
Ma’ariv, has written a disappointing book. 
Though the first third of Segev's book pro- 
vides a fascinating history of the mostly se- 
cret relationship between Israeli leaders 
and the Shah of Iran going back to the 
1950s, Segev is less than satisfying in trying 
to provide-the "untold story of Israel’s role" 
in the Iran-contra affair. Much of it consists 
of rehashing material adequately covered in 
the investigations by Congress, the Tower 
Commission and the American news media. 

In one area, however, Segev has obvious- 
ly gained access to some highly placed Is- 
raeli sources. He recounts the secret Eu- 
ropean meetings in 1985 between Israelis, 
Iranians and American consultant Michael 
Ledeen. Yet Segev omits other critical Is- 
raeli material, to which the present writer 
gained access, and which reveals part of the 
secret Israeli-Ledeen plan. This material 
strongly suggests that Ledeen and the Is- 
raelis plotted to help overthrow the Kho- 
meini regime by promising weapons to var- 
ious Iranian officials. 

There is also little ne\y light shed on the 
mysterious activities of Amiran Nir, who 
abruptly squeezed out two Israeli business- 
men and took over for Israel the arms sales 
to Iran. ■ 
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